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enemy had broken through part of the Belgian line. Could he oblige me
by providing rations for fifty-five doctors and nurses who were all
devilish hungry? After some hesitation this young man turned to a
sergeant and said: "Take this officer to the depot and see that he gets
everything he wants." My car was loaded up with fifty-five army
rations, enough to feed fifty-five starving persons for a week. I returned
in triumph to the beer tavern and was received with cheers.

14
UNDER ARREST
During those early months of the war in 1914, over which I have
lingered because they were my first impressions of war's agony and
chaos, correspondents like myself who had gone out without credentials
and, to be quite frank, against military orders laid down by Lord
Kitchener himself, were liable to arrest at any moment and at any port.
It was extraordinarily difficult to get our stuff back to Fleet Street, and
in most cases it meant getting down to Boulogne or Calais, and asking a
perfectly unknown person who was going to England to carry it with
him. Several times, with an effrontery at which I am now abashed, I
approached one of our King's Messengers, generally an elderly General,
and after giving him a cheerful "Good morning!" asked him whether he
would be good enough to take a letter addressed to the War Office.
As a matter of fact it was addressed to the Editor of the Daily Chronicle,
care of the War Office.
"Certainly, my dear fellow!" said these cheery old gentlemen.
This worked remarkably well, until I heard from Robert Donald, of
the Daily Chronicle, that if I did it again very great trouble would
ensue. Several times I had to make a dash for England myself returning
the next day if possible, and always afraid that I should be put under
arrest and forbidden to return.
There was, at this time, a conflict of opinion between the War Office
and the Foreign Office regarding news from the Front. The War Office
wanted to black out all but the official communiques, and some
innocuous articles by an official eye-witness. F. E. Smith at the Foreign
Office, in charge of relations with the Press, was not at all in favour of
this Secret War. I saw him several times during this period and he
congratulated me on the stuff I was writing.
"We want more of it," he said. "I shan't cut out a word you've
written. Those fellows at the War Office want a nice private war of their
own, while our people are clamouring for news."